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his own immediate power to prevent catastrophe.
He made still further calls upon his Northern
Armies, already thinned to a mere skeleton, for
more divisions in substitution for the French re-
inforcements, on which he could now no longer
rely. He noted with deep satisfaction how ready
and loyal was the response. Divisions were at
once set in motion towards the battlefield, but,
even so, some days must elapse before they could
arrive. Meantime, on the 25th and s6th, the
Germans made renewed efforts to extend the
advantage they had gained, but already they
were reaching the limit of their efforts. By the
night of the 26th the immediate crisis was over,
and the fighting for the moment died down.

In London, action had been as prompt. Even
before Haig's telegram arrived, the War Minister
and the Chief of General Staff had been ordered
to France to report on the situation. On the 26th
they reached Haig's headquarters, and on the
following day a Council of War met at Doullens,
comprising both the President and Prime Minister
of France, with their military advisers, and the
two Commanders-in-Chief.

In moments of extreme crisis even Conferences
can come to swift action. There was com-
plete unanimity as to what was immediately
required - the co-ordination of the action of the
Allied Armies at the vital and threatened point of
their junction. After a brief discussion, Clemen-
ceau drafted a resolution appointing Foch " to co-
ordinate operations of all Allied forces to ensure